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size of family) and mortality (which means, roughly, expectation of
, life) remain as they were in 1933, the population of England and
Wales, which is now about 41,000,000 will be about 37,000,000 in
1970, about 28,000,000 in 2000 and about 20,000,000, that is half
its present size, in 2035. She has made other calculations, and
one of them has been widely noticed. She has shown that if there
is no migration and if mortality continues to fall until 1965 and
fertility to 1985 in the manner in which they have recently been
falling, the population will be about 34,000,000 in 1970, about
18,000,000 in 2000, and between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 in 2035.
Though it is not possible to look far into the future of fertility it
seems most improbable that in the near future the professional
classes will increase the size of their families, whereas it is highly
probable that the less well-off will continue to bring down the size
of their families until they are somewhere near that of the former.
Therefore the likely change in fertility in the near future will be
in the direction of reducing the average size of family in the nation
as a whole. But this is not the whole story or even the most
important part of it. Her calculation also shows that, if present
trends continue, even without any further decline in fertility, the
fall will become sharp after 1970. The reason for this may be
roughly indicated by the analogy of a reservoir. If only half as
much water is being pumped into a reservoir as is flowing out, the
outflow will keep up well for a time until a point is reached where,
unless the inflow is suddenly doubled, the outflow will drop in
catastrophic fashion. If a very sharp drop after 1970 is to be
avoided, factors must soon begin to change in a direction favourable
to population; for no one can suppose that we could suddenly
double the inflow, that is to say that we could suddenly replace
small families by larger families, since all experience shows that
habits in these matters change slowly. Our anticipation for the
next two decades is a weakening and not a strengthening of the
relevant factors. This is a matter for serious concern, not because
it points to a reduction of some 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 in thirty
years, which in the opinion of some might not matter very much,
but because it paves the way for the setting in of an almost inevitable
fall after 1970 of so drastic a kind that it can scarcely be regarded
with favour on any grounds. Some people may be inclined to say
that our present problems are enough and that 1970 can be left
to look after itself. But to say that is to fail to understand that
future population is determined, more or less definitely, years before-
hand. Therefore in an important sense the population of 1970
and after is a present problem, since, unless the trend of population
changes soon, it will be too late to prevent a fall in numbers so
heavy that our civilisation will be in danger.1
The undercurrents of our civilisation are partly neutralising
each other. Dr. Enid Charles says in her book, The Menace of
Under-Population:
Two views concerning the economic and psychological factors,
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